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Australia, its progress and destiny, article on, 
231—remoteness and importance of, 232—date 
of discovery , b.—Dampier’s coast survey, tb 
—Sturt’s discovery, 233—interior districts, 
i —first penal settlement, tb.—colonization 
of Norfolk Island, 234—discovery of coal, id 
—settlement of Tasmania, ib.—mutiny of 
Major Johnston, ib.—extension of colony, ib 
—population, ib.—exports and imports, 236— 
Tasinania, ib.—convict assignment, t.—trans 
portation to Sydney discontinued, 237—soci 
ety in, ® —form of government, .—legisla 
tive representation, ib.—public education, 238 
—climate, ib.—productions, 239—wealth, éb. 
—loss of stock, ih.—native animals, .—for- 
est scenery, 240—bush, 241—falls, ib.— 
cavern, tb.—mirage, 242—natives,’ .—their 
characteristics and descent, 243—present con- 
dition of, tb,—first accounts of, ib.—iustru- 
ments, &c., 244—women, t,—food, .— 
burial ceremonies, 245—polygamy, t.— 
Corroboree 255 e seq7.—colony im _ 1840, 246 
—discovery and yield of gold, ib.—Western 
Australia, ib.—increase of population, 247— 
exploration of Dampier’s Land, #&.—pro- 
test against transportation, ib.— Maiori re- 
volt, 248—London Times on colonial condi 
tion, 249—relation of Australia to United 
States, ¢.—Pacific railroad, ib.—telegraphic 
communication, 250—American shipping in 
terest in Australia, i. 


British Rule in Ireland, article on, 358—Habeas 
Corpus Act suspended, .—result of insurrec 
tions, .—traditions of oppression, 359—pro 
vocation to rebellion, .—Irish parliamentary 
power, 350—Fenian action in America and 
Ireland , 360-362—leaders of .362—Irishmen in 
Europe, ).—Michelet’s tribute, 363—party 
mismanagement, 364—Engiand’s conduct, 
—penal laws, &.—outlawry of priest and 
schoolmaster, 1b.—confiscation, .—prohibi 
tion of trade, ib —English testimony, 365— 
Thierry. i. —Newenham, 366—statute of Kil 
kenny, &).—policy of Charles I., 367—Eliza- 
beth and Crom well, 367-368—loyalty of land- 


Courtesy, 


owners, 368—absentee landlords, 369—causs 
of Ireland’s poverty, % —Therry on, ib.— 
Swift on, 370—William III... t).—haracter of 
Orange Society ,371—Peep of-Day Boys, 372— 
—Deten‘ers, th.—Act of Union, ib.—Catholic 
clergy ,373—Lord Grey on Union Biil, 374 
Irish sentiments on ,ib.—Lord Plunket on, 374 
375—leaders of people, 375—O’Conne 
famine, 376—London Times on, i 
expatriation, 377—Irish Church, 

misrule of, 1.—English testimony on 
condition of lower orders, 379—result of Fe 
nian movement, wo. 


Botleau’s vinaication of ancient literature, lv 
Casaubon on the Iliad and Odyssey, 19. 


Comptroller, Annual Report of, 205-206 


International, Bancroft’s oration, 
article on, 250—violation of, th.—Vattei on, 
251—Grotius on, ,.—treatment of conquered 
nations by ancient Romans, ib.—Cicerv’s a 

vice, 252—his modern followers, w ew 

suet’s forbearance, 253—his funeral orations 
on Henrietta of England and Duchess of 
Orleans , ib.—on Condé. i.—on Maria Theresa, 
254—Mazirin, .—views of modern orators 
on, .—Bancroft's inconsistency , 255—origin 
of our Republic, 256—comparison with Byzan- 
tium and Carthage, tb —oration compared to 
Mascaron’s on Anne of Austria, 257T— -ontra 

dictory account of Lincoln, &,—comparison 
with Palmerston, 259—with modern states 

men, 260—Pericles, i#.—Ba croft's logic, ® 
—British policy towards rebel Confederacy, 
261—authorities on belligerent rights, 261 «7 
seq.—influence of war, 263—chastisement of 
England, b.—charges against, 264—+y mpathy 
of, for Confederates, ih.—goverring clase of, 
265—France, t).—Mexico and Austria, 266— 
the p>pe, tb.—motives of the North, 266 ¢ *Q 

—American judgment on oration, 267 


Cusa, Cardinal, on revolution of planets, 221. 
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Dooum-nts , President's Message and other Pub 
lic, article on, 166—Johnson as statesman 
and pat; jot, 167—disecontinuance of military 
rule, 168—Negro suffrage, 169—iuternational 
questions,  —British diplomacy in respect 
to the South, 170, 171—criticisms of mes- 
sage, 173—comments on reports of Secreta- 
ries of War and Treasury, 174, 175. 


Diarrhea and Cholera, their origin, proximate 
cause, and cures through the agency of the 
nervous system by means of ice, by John 
Chapman, M.D., noticed, 185, 186 


@idas, The Symbolism of, article on, 67— 
destruction of manuscripts , 68—preservation 
of Scandinavian literature, .—conversion of 
the Icelanders to Christianity , 69—style of the 
Kddaic poems, 70—Vbluspé, 71—Grimnis-mal, 

—the Vafthridnisma!l, 72—V egtamskvi.- 
= w.—history of creation, 73—Nifiheim, 74 
—explanation of symbols, 15 et seq.—day and 
night, 76—realm of death, '77—Yggdrasill, 
78, 702—Odin , 80—Valhalla, 1.—Einberjar, ib. 
—dinic theology, $1,82—Thor , 83—Thryms- 
kvida, 84—Asa-Loki, 85—Baldur, %.—de- 
@cription of various deities, 86—great mythic 
drama,  —Loki slays Baldur, 87—Loki's 
punishment, ib.—Ragnardk , 88—Gimli, %.— 
universal destruction, 89—Lif and wife, .— 
song of the Vala, ib. 


Bilinburgh Review, on Ossian’s poems, 8— 
origin of, 271. 


Byidemics and their Causes—Cholera, article on, 
105—aisease, ib.—cholera bursts forth at Al 
exandria, i.—progress east, ib.—spreads 
westward ,105—how regarde | by the ancients, 
106—sanitary and hygienic conditions, ib.— 
prophecy .of Erasmus, ib,—fulfilment, ®.— 
recent investigations, ib.—discoveries of 
microscope, 107—first epidemic recorded , 108 
—plague at Syracuse, 100—at Lybia, Egypt, 
Syria, dw —biack plague, .—statistical table 
ef deaths, 109—plagues in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, 110—in the sixteenth century , i.—great 
plague of London, id.—causes, 111—result of 
famine, ib —St. Anthony’s fire, ,—cholera 
in Paris, 1831, 112—most healthful localities 
attacked , .—most uphealthfal escape, 113— 
plague of 1831 exception to general rule, 114— 
immediate causes of epidemics, %b.—moral 
eondition, 115—camp life, .—source of 
eholera, .—progress westward, ib.—en- 
trance int’ America, 116—invasion and de- 
v lopment of cholera in Paris, 117—influence 
eof sex, i).—influence of age, tb.—influence 

- © locality, 119, 120—symptoms, 120; 121— 
coutagiousness, 122. 


. 
Muth, the Victory, Our , and Nature et Virgin- 
ite, reviewed, 180, 185. 


Galilvo and his Discoveries, article on, 207— 
testimony of Protestant authors, 208—char- 
acter of inquisitorial sentence, 208—reports 
of enemies, ib.—letter to Castelli, b.—admis- 
sion to the Academy de Lincei, 210—treat- 
ment of, by pope and cardinals, ib.—com.- 
plaint against Marius, .—Inquisitors, ®.— 
preface to Dialogues, 213—public complaint, 
».—final trial and sentence, ib.—letter to 
Renieri, #.—visit to Archbishop of Sienne, 
216—to Florence, t).—Copernicus and his 
ayatem, 216 ¢t seq. effects of works, 217—Py- 
thagoras,218—4Galileo his disciple, id. —action 
of Catholics, 219—Lutherans, ib.—early life, 
223—takes mathematical chair in Tuscany, 
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224— invited to Venice, i).—new law of mo- 
tion, ib.—hydrostatic balance, 225—invited 
to Padua, ib.—telescope , 226—examination of 
moon, 227—Jupiter, ib.—claims of Marius, 
228—solar spots, sb.—renewed attack of ene- 
mies, 229—last sufferings and death, %.— 
Libri’s estimate, 230—burial place and monu- 
ment, 231. 


Genius, Illustrations of, in some of its relations 
to culture and Society, noticed, 193, 194. 


Gibbon's estimate of Ossian’s poems, 28. 


Hatch, B. F., M.D., his Constitution of Man re- 
vieswed and criticised, 380-380. 


Herold’s, Baron de, Poems of Ossian, 5. 
Histoire de la Nouvelle France, reviewed, 176, 
177. 


Hylion House and its Inmates, criticised, 190, 
191. 


Jesuils, persecutions of, 380-387—character 388. 

Journals and Documents, Insurance, 197 ef seq. 

Kepler , persecution of, 219—Tycho Brahe and, 
222. 


, G. E., and his works, article on, 305— 
birth and education of, —companions at 
Leipzig,  —follows Mylius to Berlin, 306— 
study of divinity at Wittenberg, #).—estab- 
lished as author at Berlin, ib.—elected to the 
Academy of Prussia, #.—literary connection 
with the Mendelssohns, 1»).—military secre- 
tary at Breslau, ib.—career at Hamburg, ib. 
—d<irector of Library at Wolfenbuttel, b.— 
works there written , 307—marriage, ib.—ioss 
of wife and child, i.—death at Brunswick, 
%.—minor works, ib.—their character, .— 
dramatic works, 308—early comedies, ib.— 
the German stage, ib.—critical researches 
among earlier dramatists, 309—first German 
tragedy, ib.—English tragedy in Germany , id. 
—Miss Sarah Simpson , 309-310—analysis of, 
310-311—characters in ,311—successive plays, 
312—imitators, .—competitors, ib.—study 
of Greek, Italian, and English drama, 313 
—correspondence upon dramatic subjects, . 
—translation of Diderot’s Dissertations, ib. — 
Shakespeare and Corneille, 314—translation of 
Sophocles, id.—tragedy of Philotas, 315— 
Laocoon, i.—plot of Minna: von Barn 
helm, 315-317—historical ‘foundation’ of, 317 
—criticigm on, 318—characteres of, ib.— 
publication of 'Dramaturgie, 1}.—antiquarian 
letters, ib —French drama, 319—Shakespegre 
and Voltaire, 320—tragedy by Weisse, ib.— 
appreciation of Shakesppeare , 321—dramatic 
unities, ib.—criticism on Gocthe, 322—result 
of criticisms, i.—Emilia Galotti, plot of, 
223—characters in, ib.—unity of action, 325 
—style, ib.—defects, ib.—reception by pub- 
lic, 326—theological controversy, ib.—desiga 
of Nathan, 327—action of, ib.—lessons in- 
culcated by , 328—characters, ib. —argument, 
329.-330—didactic style. 331—dramatic merit, 
.—analysis of, 352-334—author's dramatic 
merit, 335—dissertations, fib. —Laocoon, i. 
—ancient representation of death, 336—re- 
ligious and philosophic papers 336-337 —talent, 
337—literary merits, 338. 


Martin's History of France, criticised, 178 et 
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Margarethe and Waldemar , noticed, 195. 
Martin and Nelly Stories, noticed, 195. 


Museums and Botanical Gardens, article on ,150— 
effect of government in establishing museums, 
151—estabiishment of metropolitan museums 
in New York, i#.—Jardin des Plantes estab 
lished , 152—collection of plants, ib.—adminis- 
tration of garden, 153, 154—beginning of Muse- 
um of Natural History, 155—donations of 
plants, collection of specimens in India, 157 
—sddition of menagerie, 158—expedition to 
Trinidad, ib.—insects from Barbary, 159-— 
publication of Annals of Museum, 160—expe 
dition to Australia, t.—Napoleon’s interest, 
161—discoveries of Cuvier and Savigny, tb. 
—preservation of garden from military at- 
tack, 163—Royal Gardens at Kew, 164—Cen- 
tral Park, 165. 


Negro, Character and Destiny of article on, 90— 
abolition of slavery in America, d.—Southern 
views, 91—slavery as a source of wealth, ib. 
—national reputation, 91—attitude of Europe 
during the war, 92—Will abolition of slavery 
be beneficial! to the Negro’? 93 ef seq.—charac- 
ter and capabilities of the Negro, 94—dishon- 
esty ,95—statements of Meiners, 96—different 
tribes, 97—Hottentot, ib.—food, 98—habita- 
tions, 44 —French investigations, 1.—lan- 
guage, 99—religion, #.—remarks of St. Vin- 
cent, ib.—vermin,%.—description of women, 
—authority of D’Orbigny ,.Desmoullas ,Virey , 
Biumenbach, 100—superstitions 101—slavery 
in Africa, ib.—amalgamation, 102—Negro as 
witness, 103—voting, ib.—atrocities, 104— 
colonization, id. 4 


Ossian’s Pooms, Authenticity of, article on, 1— 
difficulty of historical proof, 2—opinion of Dr. 
Johnson and others, i.—translation into 
European languages, 1.—Ossian-Macpher- 
son controversy, 3—collection of part”of 
poems, ib.—transiation of Gaelic poems by 
Stone and Pope, #6.—Macpherson’s collection 
and publication of fragments, 4—Fingal 
published, ib.—succeeded by Temora, 5 
—tour of investigation, ib.—results, 
ib.—Gaclic poems published at Dublin, 
Edinburgh, and London, ib.—volume issued 
at Dusseldorf, 5 et seqg.—discussion ofOssian’s 
Rationality, §6—Macpherson ridicules Irish 
claims, th.—French views, T—opinions of 
Verger and Roland 8—views of the Edinburgh 
Review, ib —Ree’s Cyclopedia jb —Ireland 
birthplace of femora 9—Almhuin abode of Fin- 
gal, ib—Irish legends, 10—omission and aiter- 
ation of names «by Macpherson, 11—persons 
who maintain genuineness of poems ,id—those 
who assert spuriousness, ib—Laing’s argu- 
ments against genuiseness ,12—accusation of 
plagiarism, .—authors imitated, 13—com 

parison of passages, 14, 15—Laing’s argu- 
ments refuted, 17—credit given to Laing and 
similar critics id.—+ffect on the public, 18S— 
charges against Homer applied to Ossian, tb. 
—Shakespeare’s periods of neglect, 2l—argu- 
ments supporting genuineness of Ossian’s 
poems, 22—Blair vindicates genuineness, id 

—<ilifference in Laing’s and Blair’s modes of 
argument, 23 et seq —Blair’s argument, 

—remarks on oriental poetry, 24—relative 
civilization of the Celts and Gauls, if —com 

parison of Ossian and Homer, 25—ivfluence 
of Ossian’s poems on Scottish poetry, ib.—re- 
marks of Scott, 26—Gray’s admiration of 
Ossian, 27—translation of fragments by 
Goethe and Herder, .—opinions of Hume, ib. 


—remarks of Gibbon, 28—views of Schlegel , 
29—Alexander Smith’s discussion ,30—asserts 
the poems to be primeval, 32—Hebridean 
scenery, %).—existence of poetical manu- 
scripts in the Highlands, 33—imperfections of 
Macpherson’s translation , ib.—characteristics 
of Celtic poetry, i.—statements of Ville- 
marqué, 34—Songs of Selma, 35—song of 
Colma, 36—mourning for the death of Morar, 
37—=story of Carthon, 38, 39—story of Comala 
and Fingal, 40, 41—discussion of battle by 
Dersagrena, Melilocma, Comala, and Hidallan, 
41—Berarthon, 42—criticisms, 43—sublimi- 

ty, tenderness, and pathos of Celtic bard, 44 

—supernatural machinery and imagery, 45, 


Oil Regions of Pennsylvania, by William Wright, 
202-203, criticised. 


Pain and Anesthetics, article on, 338—human 
attributes adapted to use, ib.—utility of snffer- 
ing, 339—construction of human frame t,—- 
loss of sensibility, 340—nature of cuticle, ib.— 
of muscles and tendons, 341—of brain, ib.—of 
heart, ib.—of eye, ib —human and animal 
sensibility, 342—of horse, ib.—of earthworm, 
343—~of leech , 344—of dragon-fly .id —nervous 
action, i.—disease, synonym for pain, 345— 
anzsthetic researches,tb.—Roman physicians, 
i) —properties of mandrake, .—of Indian 
hemp, 346—inefficiency of, i).—use of tour- 
niquet, 347—discovery of gases, ib.—experi- 
ments, ib.—protoxide of nitrogen 348—zether, 
ib.—chlorohydric acid, .—sulphuric wether, 
ib.—nitrous oxide, 349—application by Wells 
%b.—by Morton, b.—benefit arising from, 3 
—use of established in America, 351—in 
France, ib —nature of, ib.—action on brain, 
352—on nervous powers, ib.—death from 
asphyxia, 353—<ther, in England, 354—Scot- 
land, ib.—chloroform, .—preparation of ,355 
—value of, ib.—effects of, 356—fatal results, 
t),—administration ,357—paralysis of heart, 
i) —aggregate of mortality, 358—Americaa 
method of use, id. 


Palmerston, Lord, article on, 122—English min- 
isters, 123—pedigree, 124—sir John Temple, 
125—Sir William, 126—tirst Lord Palmerston 
127—second Lord Palmerston, 128—birth of 
late Lord Palmerston, 129—education, 131— 
death of mother, 132—defeated in election, 
133—second defeat , 134—¢election, ib. —creat- 
ed secretary-of-war, ib.—resigns office, 136 
—free trade principles, 137—foreign politics, 
138—reform ministry ,1389—chosen secretary- 
of state, ib.—defeated in genera! election, 140 
—again eoters parliament, t».—official course 
in foreign relations, 141 et seq-—caricatures of 
Palmerston and Talleyrand, 142—quadruple 
alliance, ib.—Turkish question, 143—approval 
of the coup d'état, 144—resigns foreign 
ministry, 145—becomes home secretary, 1. 
—made premier, 146—Italian war, ib —disso- 
lution of parliament, ib.—death of Palmerston, 
147—extinction of "peerage, ib.—capacity for 
labor, 148—generosity , id.—character, 149. 


Perrault, M., on ancient literature, 19. 


Poems, by Robert Buchanan, criticised, 191 ef, 
seq. 

Read, Judge, hia decision reviewed, 399-405. 

Railroads, how managed , 399-405. 

Seward, William H., his speech reviewed, 238- 
291. 
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Smith, Sydney, and his Associates, article on, 
268— illustrious frequenters of Edinburgh, 268 
@ seq.—origin”of Edinburgh Review, 270— 
first contributors to, .—account of , 271—ap- 
pearance of firet number, ib.—publisher of, 
%.—articles in, ib.—influence of, ib.—change 
of editors, ib—rate of payment for articles, 
272—sketches of originators, 272-274—parent 
age anc birth of Smith, 274—brothers of, .— 
education and graduation at Oxford, 275— 
e@hoice of profession , ib —settlement as curate, 
ib.—appointment as tutor to Mr. Beach’s son, 
&.—residence at Edinburgh, 276—acts as as- 
sistant to Bishop Sandford, &.—marriage, b— 
present from Mr. Beach ,id—sale of wife’s pearl 
necklace, ib,—other sources of income, id.— 
birth of Lady Holland, id.—publication of ser- 
mons, ib.—removal to London, .—sale of 
other jewels, 277—services of friends, ib.— 
lectures on moral philosophy, 1.—social life, 
278—Lady Holland, .—presentation to living 
at Foston le Clay, ib.—removal to Heslington, 
279—income and expenses, ).—contributions 
to Edinburgh Review, ib.—other lit rary pro- 
ductions, 280—the Piymley Letters, %.— 
friends at Foston, 231—acquaintance with 
Byron, ib.—domestic relations, ib.—personal 
peculiarities, 282—appointment as prebend at 
Bristol, ,—tiret sermon at, id.—death of eld- 
est son, ib.—appointment as prebendary at 
St. Paul’s, London, 283—marriage of eldest 
daughter, ib.—inheritance from his brother 
Courtenay, 1} —various publications, ib.— 
decline of health, 284—literary estimate of, 
#.—his character of Lord Melbourne, 285— 
criticism on Dr. Parr’s sermon, 286—on Dr. 
Langford’s, ib. —badinage, i.—letters, 287— 
peetical efforts, .—conversational powers, 
288—rivalry with Macaulay , %—Moore’s judg- 
ment on, ib.—anecdote by Lord John Russell, 
289—wit, ib.—expectation of church prefer 
ment, 200—recapitulation of income, 290 ef seq. 
—personal appearance, 291. 


Science et les Savants, noticed, 179. 


Spare Hours "noticed , 196. 


Blevens, Geo., on Shakespeare's plays, 16. 
Stories of a Governess, noticed, 195. 


Veto thePresident’s article on ,291—party fanati- 
cism, ).—rights of the South, 292—treatment 
of the conquered by Goths and Romans, ib.— 
Grecian and Roman testimony , 293—eminent 
modern authorities, ib.—Grotius, 294—Vattel, 
.—application of his maxims to the Ameri 


can conflict, 295—method of appeasing sedi- 
tion, 205 et seq.—objections of President te 
the bill, 206—his views supported, 297—Dbill 
inconsistent with the Constitution ,298—claime 
of Negro upon Government, tb,—Machia 
velli on confiscation ,300—Spanish law against, 
%.—forbidden in France and Spain, 301—mar 
tial law in France, 302—appea! from, &.— 
demagogues and statesmen, 303-304—Sultaa 
Mahomet and the{Grecks, 304. 


Vico, on the Iliad and Odyssey, 20. 


Webster, Daniel, and his Influence, article on, 
47—America in 1861, ».—Webster’s birth 4& 
education, 49—pecuniary affairs, t.—ex- 
pounds Constitution, 50—sent representative, 
id —Bank of United states, 51—internal trade, 
52—bill for second bank passed, 53—effects, 
53 et seqg.—question of continuance or non- 
continuance, 54—bank declared insolvent 
by President Jackson, 55—Webster intro- 
duces into Senate a resolutioa declaring the 
President had assumed power not conferred 
upon him, t.—Jackson draws up protest 
against Congress, ib.—Webster’s’ efforts to 
save the bank, 56—tariff and its adjuncts. d. 
—Webster misrepresented, 57—tariff bill in- 
troduced into Senate, ib.—Webster votes 
against it, ib.—effect of productive tariff on 
the North, ib.—on the South, 58—sectional 
contest, ib.—Foote makes a motion concern- 
ing public lands, ib.—Hayne chosen leader of 
the South, 59—Hayne’s speech on Southern 
rights and Northern tyranny, ib.—Webster’s 
reply , 60—contest continues, t/).—Senate ad 
journs, i+>—national excitements ,ib.—Hayne’s 
speech at opening of Senate, 60—Webster’s 
reply, 61—Webster victorious, 62—South 
Carolina passes ordinance of secession, &.— 
Calhoun supports Constitution, 63—introduc- 
tion of the Force Bill, i —Calhoun speaks, ib 
—Webster replies, 64—annexation of Texas 
opposed by Webster, ib.—Mexican war, 65~— 
fugitive slave law, 66—Webster’s opinions of 
slavery, tb.—as a statesman. 


War Lyrics and other Poems, by Henry How 
ard Brownell,—criticised, extracts given, 
187 et seq. 


Whittier, John Greenleaf, his Snow-Bound re 
viewed , 396 e! seq 


Wiseman, Cardinal, his lecture on Shakespeare 
naticed—403-4. 


Wolf, German critic on Homeric poetry, 20. 








